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REPORT 


OF THE 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAR AND DUMB. 


Columbia Institution fob the Deaf and Dumb, 

Kendall Oreen^ Washington^ 1), (7., October 14^ 1893, 

The pupils romaiiiing in this institution the Ist of July, 1892, num¬ 
bered 80; admitted durin^]^ the year, 34; since admitted, 26; total, 140. 
Under instruction since July 1, 1892, 93 males; females, 47. Of these, 
83 have been in the collegiate department, representing twenty-three 
States, the District of Columbia, and Canada, and 57 in the primary 
department. 

A list of the names of the pupils connected with the institution since 
July 1, 1892, will be found ai)pended to this report. 

HEALTH. 

No serious cases of illness have occurred among the pupils during the 
year. Excellent health has been the rule, exceptions to which have 
been slight. 


COURSE OF instruction AND LECTURES. 

No essential change has taken place in the general course of instruc¬ 
tion since 1887, when^ in our thirtieth report, a detailed statement of 
the branches taught in both school and college was published. 

During the year special lectures have been given as follows: 

IN TIIK COLLEGE, 

Tho History of a Notable Family in Italy, Franco, and America, by President Gal- 
laiidet. 

Industrial and Technical Instruction in Europe, by Prof. Gordon. 

The Functions of Banks, by Prof. Porter. 

A Lump of Coal, by Prof. Chickering. 

IN THE KENDALL SCHOOL. 

Statesmen of the Civil War, by Mr. Ballard. 

Rambles in Germany, by Mr. Kiosol. 

A Trip Down tbo Ohio and tho Missouri, by Mr. Tilton. 

Great Clans and Little Clans, by Mr. Do Long. 

An Episode in tho History of Texas, hy Mr. Rives. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, by Mr. Stewart. 

Death of Gen, Custer, by Mr. Brown. 

Frederick the Great, by Mr. McIlvalue. 

A Trip to Europe, by Mr. StaiTord. 

Rudder Grange, by Mr. Seaton. 

CHANGES IN THE CORPS OF OFFICERS. 

Miss Margaret Allen, who for eighteen years has fllled acceptably 
the position of assistant matron, resigned her office in Juno last. 
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Miss Allen’s long and faithful service in the institution, and her unvary¬ 
ing amiability of disposition, had secured for her the most friendly 
regard of all her associates and of the many young people who had 
been under her care as students and inunls. 

As an evidence of this regard Miss Allen’s friends presented her with 
several pieces of silver on tlie closing day of the term. The best wishes 
of her associates and friends follow her into the restful retirement she 
so well deserves. 

Miss Sarah D. Gibson, of Indiana, a graduate of Monmouth College^ 
who has filled with success and honor the position of matron in the 
Wisconsin and Illinois institutions for the deaf, has been appointed 
associate matron and entered upon the discharge of her duties in Sep¬ 
tember. 


DEATH OF HON. WILLIAM E. NIBLACK. 

The management of the institution sustained a grievous loss in May 
last througli the death in Indianapolis of Hon. William E. Niblack, 
who had been for nearly tw enty years continuously a member of the 
board of directors of the institution. 

Judge Niblack was appointed as a director on the part of the House 
of Eepresentatives in January, 1874, by Hon. James G. Blaine, who 
was then Speaker, He served in that capacity until March, 1875, 
when, on his retirement from Congress, he Avas elected a corporate 
director, which office he held up to the time of his death. 

Judge Niblack’s services on the board w^ere most valuable and lielp- 
fiil to the institution, both while he Avas a member of Congress and 
afterAvards, His interest in extending the benefits of collegiate edu¬ 
cation to the deaf of the w hole country was ahvays most earnest, and 
he advocated liberal appropriations by Congress for the college sev¬ 
eral years before he had any direct share in its management. 

During the later years of his life Judge ]^7iblack, though often suffer¬ 
ing from ill health, made it a point of duty to attend meetings of the 
board at least once a year, and endeared himself to all connected with 
the institution by the. Avarm regard he manifested on such occasions 
for those who Avere doing the work of the iTistitution as Avell as those 
who Avere the objects of its care. 

Judge Niblack will be long remembered here as a most faithful and 
efficient advocate of the cause of the deaf in Congress, a Avise and lib¬ 
eral counsellor in the board of directors, and as a kind and loving 
friend. ^ 

By his associates on the board he will be especially missed and 
mourned. 


PUBLIC EXERCISES OF PRESENTATION DAY. 

The annual public exercises of the college took place on the 26th of 
April. 

The Eev. Samuel Yan Yranken Holmes, assistant pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church, offered prayer, and the essays of the 
graduating class were as follows: 

ORATIONS. 

The Ideal Man, Robert Merriwether Rives, Texas. 

Architecture, Philip Herbert Brown, New York. 

Perils to Our National Life, John Addison Mcllvaine, jr., Pennsylvania. 

Success in Business, Charles Drake Seaton, Illinois. 

Civilization, Liberty, and Law, James Mulford Stewart, Michigan. 

The Social Discontent, Harvey Daniel DeLong, Pennsylvania. 
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National Ownership of Railroads, Henry Lathrop Stafibrd, Michigan. 

-^schylus and Shakespeare, William Imily Tilton, Illinois. 

The Intellect of Woman, Agatha Mary Agues Tiegol, Pennsylvania. 

DI8SKUTAT10NS. 

The Policy of Cardinal Richoliou, Qurnoy Yearick Hosterman, Pennsylvania, 

The Future of Canada, Michael Madden, Tennessee. 

The Now South, Alton Odom, Tennessee. 

Candidates for degrees recommended by the faculty wore presented 
to the board of directors, as follows; 

Degree of ^Taster of Aria {Normal Fellows )^—Percival Hall, B. A., Harvard, 1892; 
John F. Bledsoe, B. A., Howard, Ala,, 1892; Andrew P. McKean, B. A., Williams, 
1892; Tunis V. Archer, B. A,, Hauovor, Ind., 1892. 

Degree of liachelor of Arts .—Philip Herbert Brown, Harvey Daniel DoLong, Gurney 
Yearick Hosterman, John Addison Mcllvaino, jr., Alton Odom, Robert Morriwother 
Rives, Charles Drako^ Seaton, Henry Lathrop Stallbrd, iJamcs Mulford Stewart, 
Agatha Mary Agnes Tiegel, Willijim Imily Tilton. 

Degree of Jtachelor of Science .—Jilichael Madden. 

Normal StadeniSf —Delia Bartoo, Illinois; Thomas 8. McAloney, Belfast, 

Ireland. 

In presenting the candidates for degrees the president of the college 
spoke of the continued success of the now features of tlie last yeaib the 
normal department and the department of articulation. 

He also alluded to the interesting fact that Miss Tiegel, of western 
Pennsylvania, was the first young Avoman to receive the degree of B. A, 
from tlie college, and that in a class of twelve, the largest yet graduated. 
She outranked all her classmates in scholarshij). The president of the 
college then introduced President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Jit Baltimore, who delivered tlie following address: 

rniCSIDKNT GlLMAN^a ADDUESS. 

I remember to have heard it said by the Hon. James Brooks (for many years a 
member ot Congress from the State oJt Now York, and one of the directors, I am 
remiudoJ, of this institution), that there Avould be no more good speaking in Cou- 

g ress, for everybody who stood there was not only conscious of the audience before 
im to wliom his remarks were directed, but likewise Avas niindfuiof the stenog¬ 
rapher taking down every word, including every slip; but that, ho continued, is 
not the worst ot the situation; the 82 )eaker can hear the click of the telegraph and 
ho knows that a condensation of what he says is being telegraphed all over the land, 
and that ho shall Jind it in the evening newspaper when ho leaves the Capitol. 
I am under a similar embarrassment. 

As I si^eak I can not escape the consciousness that a sort of ^^dumb crambo is 
goiim on [laughter] close by mo in Avhich you are very much more interested than 
in what my lips may utter. [Laughter.] 

We have been reminded that this is '' Presentation day,'" and by this historic term, 
my thoughts have been carried a good way back. I happened, this morning, to 
notice an account of how they managed things at Harvard College in 1693--two 
centuries ago, 

I found that the “ overseers on the corporation solemnly came together and 
reached this important conclusion on the subject of college education. It was then 
and there decreed that the senior class, the cornmencors,^’ as they Avero termed, of 
Harvard College, ^‘should not have plum cake.[Laughter.] This Avas a luxury, 
even in those days, and it was nooessjiry for the authorities to intervene and protest, 
partly because of the expense Avhich Avould fall upon the parents, and partly 
because ^Ht Avas not graceful to Aviso mon.'^ [Laughter.] 

You will not get any plum cake therefore on this occasion, for I should not dare 
to violate so old a tradition. [Laughter,] 

The remark that this is ‘Mhesentation day^^ makes mo remember that almost all 
of our college terms go a good way back. ‘'Commencement" is a very old term. 
‘^Professor" is as ancient as the days of Greece. The phrase, '‘a liberal educa¬ 
tion," Avas used Avitli fitness by the iirst speaker,to Avboni,s]iall I say, avo “listened" 
or, whom we “witnessed" [laughter], in the early part of this hour? 

It Avas also employed by the young lady who read the cloiiiug essay. Noav, this 
phrase, “liberal education," is likcAviso a very old one. It has lately been traced 
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back by Thomas Davidsou, in his life of Aristotle, through the various stages by 
which it has ccuiie down to us from the remote antiquity. Dante, for example, 
summed up the liberal arts which constitute a liberal education, and found a coun¬ 
terpart in the heavenly bodies for each one of them, and pointed out their spiritual 
significance as dominions and powers and principalities governing the spiritual 
nature of man. But the phrase goes farther back than Dante. 

You may trace it to the ancient Romans, oven to the days of the Greeks, and 
possibly the medijcval writer is correct who says that the idea of seven liberal arts is 
taken from the book of Proverbs, where we read that ‘^Wisdom has builded her 
house, and has hewn out the seven pillars thereof.^’ 

It is noteworthy that while the i)hrase “liberal educationis so fVimiliar and 
the phrase “the liberal arts^' is hallowed with so great antiquity, we are all the 
whim discussing the principles of collegiate education. 

It is 80 at any rate in the institutions with whicli I have been connected. It is so 
I believe in every active circle at home or abroad. The whole Avorld seems to bo 
taking up afresh, at the end of the nineteenth century, the question of how can we 
modity and improve the elements of a liberal education. 

Not long ago the authorities of Harvard made a protest, which attracted .attention 
throughout the land, because sDidents entering Harvard did not know how to write 
the English language, and they published facsimiles of the answers given by 
various young men as they came up for admission in reply to the inquiry as to their 
traiuiug in the mother tongue. The pamphlet made a great sensation, but no sooner 
did it appear that the college authorities were throwing the blame uiion the second¬ 
ary schools than some secondary school-teachers came out and said that the blame 
rested with the primary schools. Pretty soon wo had the primary school-teachers 
saying “the fault is not ours, it is the fault of tlie ]»arents.” 

I know every parent will say that the fault is with the grandparents [laughter]; 
and so wo shall trace it farther and farther backward until we got to Father Adam 
himself. Beyond, there is no farther, [Laughter.] 

Meanwhile we shall bo involved in an everlasting discussion as to yvhicli has the 
most inlluenco on mankind, heredity or environment; what he receives from the 
past or what he gets from the present. 

I must not, however, be diverted from my purpose, which is to arrest the .attention of 
the friends of this college, and of the friends of other colleges, to the thought that 
we must never lose sight of the great idea of “liberaU^ education. It is not antag¬ 
onistic to useful education, nor are tlie liberal arts opposed to the useful arts. The 
two go hand in hand, because there is no utility without eiijoyinent, and but little 
enjoyment without utility. A man can nob cultivate all of the powers of his mind 
without being prepai^ed for the omergeiicios of life. He will never be prepared to 
enjoy full mental freedom unless he li.as trained all the powers which God has im¬ 
planted in him. 

So we must look out, in our own plans for education and our mutual recrimina¬ 
tions, the higher school blaming the lower and the lower blaming the higher, that we 
maintain the spirit of liberal culture; everyone of us should learn how to observe 
closely; everyone of us should learn how to classify his knowledge. Everyone of 
us should learu howto remember tenaciously that which he has acquired; overyone 
of us should bo able to express his ideas with clearness .and everyone should nave 
u trained judgment; and these .are the five ends for which a libcr.al education is 
provided. 

If you ask what are the liberal arts by which we acquire this education, let me 
remind you that it is important to master our own tongue first, in order that wo may 
communicate with one another; next wo must understand the society in which we 
are placed—all the manifold social circumstances by which wo are surrounded, 
including especially the characteristics of our Government; next wo must become 
familiar with the phenomena, processes, and laws of nature; then we must learn 
something of other tongues and of other times, so that we may derive from the past 
the lessons of antiquity and gather from distant pl.aces the instructi^'ii they may 
bestow: .and finally, we must learu something of the great literatures of the world, 
and seek for glimpses of the things beyond this world which we get from reason and 
revelation. 

This liberal education, then, is to be acquired only by great efforts. I suppose if 
any one of us should attempt to make his own methods ai)plicable to his neighbor 
he would find the task impossible. No one exists who does nob h.ave some obvious 
limitation, some conscious defect. You have only to read the lives of great men to 
see how this is. Take, for example, the life of Darwin, one of the wisest and greatest 
of modem scientific men, and see how he lost the love of poetry and romance which 
in youth he hadenjojed. Look at others, and you will see that they .are equally 
blind in other directions. Ralph Waldo Emerson could not endure the study of 
mathematics, and Jaines Russell Lowell did not go through the ordinary curriculum 
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Avidiout breaking away from its cliaunels and wandering tlirongh the field a of lit¬ 
erature. 

When the National Academy of Sciences was here the other day, lam told, a gen- 
tleiueu, wlioso face 1 see before me, interested the society beyond measure in his 
story of the education of Helen Keller and of the methods by wliich she was taught 
to eonununicate with other persons. Her case is an exam])le of one of the most won¬ 
derful achievements of niodm-n education. 1 do not think there is anything in the 
Avorld to e(pial it. But I venture to tell you another story in this conmwtion, which 
is probably not <]uite so familiar, though perhaps you have hi*ard of it. It is th(5 
story of Arthur Kavanaugh, an Irishman of position and family, born without anna 
mid legs, having only the stubs thereof, who by the force of his will, and by tho 
skill of those who were placed over him, developed almost all the imwers of a nor¬ 
mal man. 

Indeed, he went beyond most of us; he went into society, carried bj* his servants; 
rode on horseback, in a basket ])repared for him; was a wide traveler, going far 
beyond the ordinary rangeof travelers,prosecuting his journeys into l/ersiaand Egypt, 
everywhere enjoying what lie saw. Not only that; ho became extrenudy skilltul in 
the manly arts; lie was able to lire his gun with extreme accuracy, and could guide 
his horse, but he di«l not .simply indulge in travel and 8]i()rt; he heeame a. good law¬ 
yer; entered Parliament and took part in the dehates; wrote a book, ami eame homo 
to his estates where ho was a judge and <li8pens(*r of jnstieo in local disputes. 

That is a splendid illustration of what the force of will, when rightly gnided and 
strengthened, may accomplish. It ought to he inspiring to the teacher of youth 
everywhere. No matter what limitations may he found in any case, hel]> on tho 
youth. If you only fmd the response of a strong Avill, results most satisfactorj' are 
sure to follow. 

'fhere is a phrase of Mr. Lowell’s so apinojiriate to au occasion like this that I 
will ijiiote it. Speaking of liberal education, or rather liberal arts, he says that 
‘‘Everymie must serve liis apprentiei'ship before becoming a free lirother of tho 
guild which pjiHses the torch ot lil'e from age to age.” That is imh-eil so. By the 
liberal arts we pass through an apprenticeship that makes us free hrolhers of tho 
guild that passes the loicli from age to age.. It is to this free brotherhood, to this 
guild which will hand down the ideas of the past to those who come alter ns, that 
these young men, and this young lady, now prc'seiiled for their degrees, may ho 
heartily welcomed. To-day they enter the eomiiany of scholars; they commence 
to-day tho academic career. And yon, their teaeliers and curators, and you, tho 
honorable president of this institution, may formally admit them to membership in 
this great, this enduring, this heneliceiit guild. [Applause.] 

One word more before I sit down, n^garding the progress of this institution. I 
must assure its instractors and its directors of tlie very great interest with wliieb 
their proceedings arc watched by all Americans who care for progressive education. 

Ah I read from time to time its reports, as 1 confer from time to time with those 
concerned in its management, and as I see rcsnlts accomplished here, I regard this 
institution as one of the most important, most useful, and most progressive *in all 
our land. [Applause.] 

1 Iioi>e it will forever he sustained with the liberality which it deserves. 

1 x>n'rticularly rejoice in two or three changes which have occurred since I was 
last licre. Women are now admitted fully to its advantages, and I am extremely 
glad, as 1 have no doubt yon have been, to hear that tho young lady who graduates 
to-day stood on a x>erfect equality with the most advanced stiuient.s among tho 
young men. Young women always excel where they liave equal advantages in 
academic careers. [Applause.] Of this there is no doubt at all. [Applause.] 

Again I rejoice that this institution has what are termed normal fellowships, an 
arrangement by which persons of Fome maturity of character and thought, and of 
varied acquisitions can be trained for higher work, whether we call them ]>ost- 
graduates, or fellows, or by some other tiTin. The fact that so many are intimding 
to devote their Ih^es to the instruction of deaf mutes, in this land or abroad, is most 
encouraging ; it is a great ste]) forAvard. Finally I have been amazed as I liavo 
been sitting Inwe to see the students come up and addre^ss us with the lijis ; certainly 
it is a wonderful thing if tliosi^ who are d(^prived of the ordinary hearing can he 
enabled to speak, to master tho power of utterance, come before an assembly with 
composure, and utter with clearness oven a foAV words to those Avithiii the sound of 
the voice. 

One young man who addressed the company spoke nearly, if not quite, ns dis¬ 
tinctly and eh‘arly, and as well as an ordinary speaker. 1 certainly think that these 
marks of progress are most admirable. 

I congratulate you, ladies and gentlemen, that we have been allowed to see with 
our own eyes and hear Avitli onr oavu ears these signs of advancement in this grout 
institution. [Applause.] 
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The exercises were closed with the benediction by Rev. Thomas Gal- 
laiidetj 1). D., rector of St. Aim’s Church for deaf-mutes, New York City. 
At the close of the academic year degrees Avere conferred in accordance 
with the recommendations made on presentation day. 

The precedence in sclioltxrship, which in April Avas given by the rec* 
ord to Miss Tiegel Avas at the end of the college year in June accorded 
to Mr. DeLong. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING BY THE DEAF. 

All but one of the members of the graduating class Avhose essays 
were read to the audience, and these Avere nine in number, addressed a 
fcAV clearly intelligible Avords orally to the guests on the platform as 
they came forward. 

The one who did not speak Avas quite able to do so, but asked to be 
excused on account of a natural timidity he could not overcome. One 
of the class, Mr, Tilton, of Illinois, delivered his entire oration orally 
in a voice that Avas heard and understood in all parts of the hall. Mr. 
Tilton became totally deaf in his early boyhood, and, after having been 
a short time in a public school, entered the Illinois Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Avhere he Avas a pupil for seven years. Graduating 
from the Illinois institution in 1888 he immediately entered the intro¬ 
ductory class in our college, and has been a student lierc for five years. 
Both in Illinois and at Washington Mr, Tilton has had instruction in 
speecli with a view to preserve unimpaired his power of vocal utterance. 
These ellbrts have been so entirely successful that fcAV persons hearing 
him speak Avould think of his being a deaf man. 

Mr. Tilton’s case is alluded to thus particularly because it is persist¬ 
ently claimed and asserted by promoters and friends of the oral 
method of educating the deaf that to place a child, situated as Mr. 
Tilton was Avhen he became deaf, in a scliool Avhere the sign language 
is used Avill certainly lead to the impairment and probably to the loss 
of his vocal powers. 

The public should knoAv that these view^s are held and advanced only 
by those Avhose experience as teacliers of the deaf is limited to the nar¬ 
row held of a single metliod. Others avIio have the Avider vieAV, Avhich 
comes from a knoAvledge of all the methods that are found to be of serv¬ 
ice, are perfectly Avell aware that the fears above referred to are Avitli- 
out foundation. ^ 

Furthermore, they have learned that deaf children and youth secure 
distinct advantages in the Avay of mental development and power of 
thought and expression through a considerable use of the language of 
signs during their school life, advantages from the lack of Avhich those 
to Avhom the use of signs has been denied are often found to suffer 
seriously in comparison with the others. Mr. Tilton’s experience is by 
no means singular. 

In the college and in the schools of the country in which, as in it the 
combined system is maintained, large numbers of children and' youth 
who have acquired speech before becoming deaf are constantly to be 
found whoso poAver of vocal uttei ance is, Avith a very moderate amount 
of care, easily and fully maintained, and even considerably improved. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTICULATION. 

Instruction in speech has been continued in both school and college 
with increasingly satisfactory results. The system of classification 
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fully detailed in our last annual report has been continued, livery 
student «and pupil is oliercd instruction, and only those are excused IVom 
work in tliis department who can witliout doubt occupy their time to 
better advantage with other things. Three students only in the college 
were so excused, and two of these were under instruction in speech for a 
part of the year. In the Kendall school only three pupils wei’e without 
instruction in speech, and those will receive such teaching later on. 

Among the college students there were seven who were born deaf, or 
who lost their hearing in very early childhood, who Were absolutely with¬ 
out speech at the beginning of last year who, during the year, nmdo 
remarkable advances in gaining control of their hitherto untrained vocal 
organs. One of them, who will not return, gained enough speech in 
his single year’s training to enable him to converse at home with his 
family and to make oral utterance his means of communication in busi¬ 
ness. In this connection itought to be said that friendsof our students 
must not expect the college to do the work that should have been com¬ 
pleted in the i)rimai y school. For those students who come.to us Avith- 
out speech, time and strength will not sullico to secure advanced intel¬ 
lectual culture and also a complete mastery of speech, even Avhere 
ability for the latter exists. 

The main object of the college is to afford its students full opportu¬ 
nity for the greatest advances they can make in practical scholarship. 
But it is our purx>ose, and Ave <aro confident Ave uoav possess the teach¬ 
ing force necessary to this end, to i)reserve unimi)aired to all our stu¬ 
dents whatever poAvers of speech and 8i)eech reading they may bring 
with them to the college. 

Orally taught deaf persons need not liaA^e the slightest lefir that in 
taking places in a college where the language of signs and the man¬ 
ual alphabet have their proper and necessary jdaces and uses, any 
risk Avill be run of losing, even to a slight degree, their dearly bought 
and highly valued poAver of vocal utterance. 

THE NORMAL CLASS. 

This new feature of the work of the institution, begun in September^ 
1891, has progressed Avith gratifying success during its second year. 

There were live young men and one young Avoman in the class. They 
all had full opportunity to become Avell accpiainted Avith the manual and 
the oral methods and to do much practical Avork on both those lines in 
the class rooms of the college and the school. 

^ The course of training afforded to the normal students Avas substan¬ 
tially the same as that of the first year, Avhich Avas fully set forth in 
our last reiiort. 


PROPOSED TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT. 

At the conference of superintendents and principals of American 
schools for the deaf, held at Colorado Springs, in August, 1892, a pro¬ 
posal for the establishment of ‘‘ a National technical training school for 
the deaf” Avas presented for discussion by IVIr. F. D. Clarke, the super¬ 
intendent of tlie Arkansas institution, noAV superintendent of the Michi¬ 
gan institution. 

The project Avas considered Avith favor by the conference, and a com¬ 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Clarke, Dr. Galhiudet, of this institution; ilr. 
Caldwell, of Florida; Mr. Johnson, of Indiana, and Mr, Crouter of Penn¬ 
sylvania, was appointed to take the matter into consideration vuid 
report at a future meeting of the conference. ^ 
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This committee, through its chairman, Mr. Clarke, made a report to 
the conference at a 8i)ecial meeting held in Chicago on the 24th of July 
last, as follows: 

Whereas a committee appoiuted by the conference of principals at Colorado 
iSprings in 1892 has had the subject of the technical and manual training of the deaf 
under consideration the past year, and has reported that the establishment of a 
separate school for this purpose at this time is imjuacticahle, and that there does 
seem to be a chance to got a siitUcieiit appropriation from Congress to establish a 
department in the National Deaf-Mute College for the higher technical education of 
the deaf: There tore 

liesolvedi That the estahlishineiit of a department for the technical education of 
■the deaf at the National Deaf-Mute College is very much to he desired f«)r the good 
of all the deaf in AinerLca. 

liesolvvd, 'riiat this conference earnestly request the directors and faculty of the 
college to estahlisli a teehuical department, and to apply to Congress for a sufli- 
cient appropriation to meet the expense of such a department. 

licHolvedy That we pledge ourselves to aid in the establishment of this department 
in ev<‘rv way wo can. 

UvHoived, 'Phat the secretary of this conference he requested to send a cojiy of 
these resolutions to the college authorities. 

The resolutions were nminimously adopted by the conference, and 
on motion of Dr. Noyes, of Minnesota, it was voted— 

That tlui secretary Ite requested to send a copy of the above resolutions to all the 
superiiitemlents and principals of schools for the deaf in the United States, and that 
they comiininicate with tlieir Senators and Representatives in Congress upon this 
important matter. 

The facnlty of the college, after a full consideration of this project, 
at a recent meeting unanimously vmted: That the president be author¬ 
ized to coniinunicatc to the board of directors their approval of the 
the request of the conference of principals in regard to the establish¬ 
ment of a technical department, and their belief that such a depart¬ 
ment would bo of great service to many of the deaf. 

The following communication has been received from the alumni 
association of the college: 

OCTOllKK 12, 1893. 

To the President and Hoard of Directors of the Columbia Instiiuiion for the Instruc¬ 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, llnshingion, i>. C.: 

Gentlemen: As a committee representing the alumni association of the National 
Deaf-Mute College, wo respectfully present to the consideration of your lionorablo 
body the accompany in g preamble and resolution, adopted by the alumni associa¬ 
tion at a meeting held in Chicago, Ill., on July 21, 1893: 

“ Whereas there has been wide jnihlic expression of opinion in favor of the estab¬ 
lishment of a technical school for the higher uiannal training of the deaf; and, 

^‘Whereas the National Deaf-Mute College was originally intended to att'ord to 
the deaf of America a liigher education in the full sense of tlie term : Therefore, bo it 

^^Jtesolvedj That the alumni association of the National Deaf-Mute College, assem¬ 
bled in convention in Chicago, Ill., July 21, 1893, do hereby respectfully recommend 
to the board of directors of said college the establislimeut of a tecliiiical school as a 
department of the college. 

In presenting these resolutions permit us to add that from the time of its inangnra- ‘ 
tiou in 1861 to the present day the college has worthily lilled the high position to 
Avhich, by general consent, its works have entitled it—the center of all higher educa¬ 
tion for the deaf in the world. 

But the alumni feel that the tendencies of tlio age demand, in order that the col¬ 
lege may attain satisfactory results in its students, that the curriculum should be 
broadened to iiiclnde, in addition to the school of arts, a school of technical 
instruction, wherein would bo atForded the training necessary for tlio application of 
the sciences to industrial ends. The experience of individual alumni in the open 
comimtition of life has indicated the need of such a school as a department of the 
college. It would certainly afford the graduates an opportunity to follow more inde¬ 
pendent, lucrative, and honorable callings than are now generally open to them; and 
it is as much from a consideration of this phase of the subject as the desire that the 
alma mater should reap the glory offered in this now field, one never before opened 
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to tlio deni* of ouv country, that the alumni have taken the liberty of thus present* 

the subject to your attention. 

In the name of the alumni of the National Deaf*Muto College, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Thomas F. Fox, ISSS^ New York, Chnirmany 
David 8 . Rook us, 1S7S, JSonih CaroUnny 
Olok Hanson, ISSGy Minuesoiay 

Commiiiee, 

The subject tlius presented lias received our careful consideration 
and we are of the opinion that the proposal to add a technical depart¬ 
ment to our college is deserving of the favorable action of Congress. 

There can be no question as to the great benefits which would be 
gained by very many youths of our country through the establishineut 
of a school of technology for the especial benefit of persons who have 
the misfortune to be deaf. 

Jt is true that a few deaf youth have entered schools of this charac¬ 
ter established for the hearing and have been profited by their con¬ 
nection with them. 

It must be admitted, however, that in such surroundings the totally 
, deaf student suffers many disadvfintages, and in no case can he pursue 
his studies with the success which would be the rule in an institution 
where his means of communication with his instructors would be aa 
ready and exact as though he could hear. 

Opportunity to study architecture, practical chemistry, electrical and 
mechanical engineering, surveying, ornamental gardening and flori* 
culture, application of art to manufactures, and other branches which 
might be tbund iiracticable in a technical department here, woidd 
most beneficently widen the field of possible employment to the more 
intelligent of the deaf of the country. 

The last building erected in pursuance of Congressional action was 
mainly intended to provide room for a chemical laboratory and a print¬ 
ing ollice. There is, however, in this building, some space unoccupied 
at present, and with a moderate outlay an addition could be erected 
which, with the existing vacant rooms, would pi'ovidcfor the proposed 
technical department for some years to come. 

The increased current expense incident to the establishment of this 
department would be very small compared with the cost of carrying on 
a separate institution; for the technical students would need much of 
the training now given in our college classes, and their admission to 
them would entail no additional expense whatever. 

The additional annual cost of the proposed department would not 
exceed $2,000 the first year, and would certainly not rise above $5,000 
for a number of years to come. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year under review will appear 
from the following detailed statement: 

Support of the Institution. 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance from okl account. $839.40 

Received from Treasury of the United States. Gl, 000.00 

Received for— 

Board, tuition, and room rent. 6,5G3.92 

Work in shop... 378.02 

Damage to grounds. 3.00 

Old carpet sold. 3.00 

Received from manual-labor fund. 590.00 

Received for hay, vegetables, and pigs sold.... 


69,689.92 
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SUPPOUT OK Tin? Institution— Continued. 


EXPENDITUilKS. 

Expended for— 

Salaries and wages.... 

Miscellaneous repairs. 

Plumbing, sewerage, and repairs on furnaces.. 

Steam heating. 

Painting exterior and interior. 

Household expenses, marketing, etc. 

ileats. 

Groceries. 

Bread... 

Butter and eggs. 

Medical attendance. 

Telephone rental and electric clocks. 

Furniture. 

Lumber. 

Dry goods.. 

Gas..:. 

Paints, oils, etc. 

Feed. 

Printing. 

Medicines and chemicals.... 


Books, stationery, and school apparatus. 

Hardware. 

Fuel... 

Plants and seeds.! 1.! *. 1'1!! 

Blacksmithing.. .W 

Now wagon and repairs.V,' V, 

Ice. 

Manure.1^ ! 

Live stock. 

Harness and repairs. 

Entertainment of pupils...’ 

Incidental expenses.’ 

Crockery, etc.” 1!!'.'!!!! 

Traveling expenses, president to conference of principals in Colo¬ 
rado and delegation to convention at Lake George. 

Stamped envelopes. 

Potatoes. 

Lectures.!!!!!!*!!! 1!!! 

Expense auditing accounts.!]!!!!!!! 

Traveling expenses for Delaware pupils. 

Material for printing office. 

Gymnasium apparatus and clothing. 

Expense of exhibit at WorkVs Fair. 

Bahance... 


$35,474.95 
2,873.36 

814.34 
140.64 

1,102. 50 
3,655.06 
4,527.67 
3,137.25 
1,693.60 
2,415.51 
270. 75 

155.95 
331.83 

1,057.44 
535.29 
1,182.76 
324,22 
1,162.13 
247.80 
219.79 • 
479.67 
431.39 
2,819.57 
232.90 
145.75 
363.25 
568.59 
200.15 

652.35 
167.10 

84.26 

136.96 

332.35 

183.94 
43.80 
267.50 
110.00 
300.00 
17.10 
203.43 
183,00 

297.96 
146,06 


ESTIMATES FOR NEXT YEAR. 


69,689.92 


The following estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30,1895, have 
already been submitted: 

For the support of the institution, including salaries and incidental 
expenses, for books and illustrative apparatus, and for general repairs 
and improvements, $G5,000. 

For special repairs to the buildings of the institution and to com¬ 
plete the inclosure of the grounds, $5,000. 

For additions to the buildings of the institution, to provide additional 
dormitory accommodations, and rooms in which to carry on instruction 
in the mechanic arts and useful industries, $30,000. 

The estimate for current expenses is larger by $2,000 than that for the 
current fiscal year. 

The necessity for this small increase results from the operation of the 
law of August 30, 1890, which brings into our collegiate department 
a steadily increasing number of students from the States. 
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The amount asked for repairs and the iuclosure of the ^(rounds is 
absolutely necessary for the proper preservation and cure of the prop¬ 
erty of the institution. 

The estimate of $30,000 for the enlargement of buildings is mainly to 
provide increased accommodations for our female students and pui^ils, 
the number of which is steadily growing. 

The rooms available for our girls and young ladies are now over¬ 
crowded. Forty persons are lodged where not over twenty should be 
placed, and wo have reason to expect that the number in this depart 
ment will steadily increase. 

It is our purpose, sliould the $303H)0 asked for bo approiiriated, to 
use ai)artof tlie money for the enlargement of the laboratory building for 
the accommodation of the proposed teclinical department, the scheme 
for which has already been explained in this report. 

EXHIBIT OF THE INSTITUTION AT CHICAGO. 

Pursuant to an invitation given to all the schools for the deaf in the 
United States and Canada, to contribute to a collective exhibit of such 
sciiools at the Columbian ^^^xposition, the president of this institutioii 
was autliorized to prepare and forward to Chicago an exhibit which 
might give visitors at the Exposition some idea of the buildings, 
grounds, resources, and workings of our several departments, the 
expense of which should not exceed $500. 

Through the courtesy of the sculptor, Daniel C. French, a replica in 
plaster was exhibited of the beautiful statue in bronze of the founder 
of deaf'inute education in America, which adorns the grounds of this 
institution. 

This work of art, it will be remcinbcred, was presented in 1889 by the 
deaf mutes of every State and Territory of the Union. 

In a description of the collective exhibit, published in the October, 
1893, number of the American Annals of the Dejif, the following para¬ 
graph appears: 

The statue occupying a central ]> 08 itiou in the exhibit, the pedestal bordering on 
the boundary line oiono of the uiaiii aisles runuing north and south the entire length 
of the building of umnufactures and liberal arts, challenges the eyes of the passers-by, 
bids him pause, and by the mystery of ])oetic beauty and artistic touch, stirs souio- 
thiiig ill the heart which rises to the brain and causes him to look at the whole 
exhibit. This statenieiit is not hyperbole, but plain prose. I have in iny possession 
the written words of one the most cultivated of tliejournalists of Chicago, who, after 
a long study of the statue, approached me and said, It tells such a grand story/' 
On my remarking that I was happy to meet a man wlio had the jioetic insight to read 
hetween the lines, he said, **As I stood there the moisture came into my eyes, and as 
I am a newspaper man, you may perhaps understand what power there must be to 
move me so." 

Tlie exhibit of this institution included a large collection of photo¬ 
graphs ot the buildings and grounds, groups of oflicer.sund students, 
and interior views, taken by Mr. Kanahl Douglas, of Livingston, N. J., 
a former student of the college; samples of photograi)hy, architectural 
designs, art work in crayon, charcoal, oil, water colors, and pen and 
ink by present students and pupils; elaborate architectural designs 
and portraits in pastel and crayon by former students; volumes of 
reports and catalogues iu which our courses of study were fully detailed; 
a volume of “Buff and Blue/^ the periodical edited and printed by the 
college students, and an interesting piece of mechanism invented by 
Mr. Denison, the principal of our Kendall school, to facilitate the 
teaching of fractions. 
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The editor of the Annals makes the following coininent on the arti¬ 
cle in his jonrnal describing the collective exhibit: 

The writer [who is Mr. Goodiuaii himselt*] does not iriention the host coiitrii)ii- 
tioii of the national college to the exhibit. Tliis is the daily presence of its grad¬ 
uate, Mr. Lester Goodman, the writer ol this article, who is inchurge of the collect¬ 
ive exhibit, and by his high intelligence, ready courtesy, and'facility in conimnni- 
cation adds greatly to the interest and pleasure of visitois. The Illinois institution 
shares with the college the honor of this part of the exhibit, and all the schoohs lor 
the deaf, whether directly represented in the exhibit or not, have a share in its ben¬ 
efit. 


CONGRESSES AND MEETINGS AT CHICAGO. 

The occasion of the World’s F'air and tlie action of the organization 
known as tlie World’s Congress Auxiliary led to a number of meetings 
ill the interest of the deaf, all held at Chicago, during the month of 
July last, in which the officers and graduates of tliis institution took 
more or less conspicuous parts. 

The world’s congress of instructors of the deaf was attended by 
more than two hundred teachers actively engaged in the work, among 
whom were delegates from hlngland, Scotland, Ireland, and Canada. 
Sixty-two papers were read on thirty-five different topics, all on the 
invitation of a committee of arrangements. Nine of these papers were 
from officers of this institution and seventeen from graduates of the 
college, all hut one of whom are instructors in the sch ools of this country 
and Canada. 

The world’s congress of the deaf ivas larger in nambers than that 
of the instructors, and included delegates from Ireland, France, Cer- 
many, Austria, and Sweden. Out of the forty-nine iiapers presented, 
fifteen were from graduates and former students of tlie college. 

Among the many subjects of interest to tlie deaf considered by the 
congress, the cpiestion of methods was discussed, and the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Itcsolvedj 1 hat it is the sentiment of this congress that tlie combined system is 
the one proper and perlect method of educating the deaf, and tliat its adoption he 
recommended to all schools where it is not yet obseiwed. 

The mover of the resolution remarked in presenting it, that it had 
the unanimous approval of the delegates from foreign countries. 

When it is known that in this congress of educated deaf persons 
there were many graduates of oral schools, the unanimity with Avhicb 
the resolution was adopted is significaiit. The attitude taken on this 
question by one of the most important meetings of educated deaf mutes 
ever convened is gratifying to the officers of this institution, for it is 
here that the combined system was faithfully advocated more than 
twenty-five years ago as that best adapted to secure the greatest good 
of the greatest number of the deaf. How generally this system lire- 
vails in America will appear when it is stated, as found in tlie tables 
of the American Annals of the present year that out of 8,022 pupils in 
attendance 7,020, or more than 88 percent, were in schools conducted 
on the combined system. 

The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf held its third suminer meeting in Chicago from the 14th to the 
28th of July, at the buildings of the University of Chicago. This 
institution was represented by six delegates. Owing to the fullness of 
the programme arranged for the congresses, this association held no for¬ 
mal meetings for the discussion of methods and processes of instruc¬ 
tion. 
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Its action in secniring tiic university as a place where all interested 
in the education of the deaf could obtain comfortable quarters at mod¬ 
erate expense while visiting the exposition and attending the con¬ 
gresses, was most highly appi‘eeiated. And the cordial hospitality of 
the founder and president of the association, Trot. Alexander (Irahaiu 
Bell, in giving a reception at tlie university on Baturday, duly 22, to 
the members of all the associations and congresses then meeting in 
Chicago, will long be remembered most pleasantly by the guests on 
that occasion. 

All of Avhicli is respectfully submitted, by order of the board of 
directors. 

Edward ]M. Gallaitdkt, 

Hon. Hoke Smith, 

Secretary of the Interior. 

8091-2 



APPENDIX 


CATALOGUE OF STUDENTS AND PUPILS 

IN TIIIC COLLEGE. 


From Colorado, 

Paul D. Hubbard, 

Max Kestiier, 

Sarab Maria Young. 

From Connecticut, 

Harry S. Lewis. 

From Delaware, 

Bertha M. Wbitolock. 

From Georgia, 

Albert H. Sossoinns, 

From Illinois, 

Benjamin P. Jackson. 
Charles D. Seaton. 

William I. Tilton. 

Clarence A. Murdey. 

Prank E Salilberg. 

George B. Whitlocke. 

Robert L. Erd. 

Helena Rose Leyder. 

From Indiana, 

Tln odore IToetz. 

John Walsh. 

Alfred H. Robbins. 

From Iowa, 

David Ryan. 

Christina Thompson. 
William ftliles Wright. 
Arnold Kitmo. 

William G. Ashman. 

John II. Brockhagen. 

George II. Ctimmings, 

Elijah A. Kilo. 

Oscar Duoa, 

Lilia E. McGowan. 

Waldo Henry liothert. 
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From Kentnclcy, 

Max Nathan Marcosson. 
David Ware Wilsnn. 
William E. Dudley. 

Robert Zahn. 


From Louisiana, 

Ross E. Nicholson. 

From Michigan, 

James M. Stewart. 

Harry L. Sta Hord. 

Albert .J. EickhofF. 

From Minnesota, 

Ralph H. Drought. 

Jay Cooke Howard. 

H(Tb(‘rt C. Morrill. 

Thomas Sheridan. 

James S. Bowen. 

Maria E. Patenaude. 

Peter Miklar Peterson. 

From Missouri, 

Hannah Schankweiler, 

From Mississippi, 

Hiram T. Wagner. 

From Nebrasha, 

Louis Andrew Divine. 

From Kew York, 

Phillip H. Brown. 

Bertha Bhick. 

Mary Martin. 

Nellie C. Price. 

Joseidiine M. Daly, 

Clarence A. Boxley. 
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From Kmo Jersey^ 
Minnie G. Mickle. 

From New Mexico. 
Pedro R. Sandoval. 

From North Carolina. 
Ernest Bingham. 

From Ohio. 

Then. Christian Mueller. 

Frank S. Brennan. 

Franklin C. Sinielau. 

William A. Ohlcmacher. 

Clara liunck, 

Fi'om Pennsylvania. 

Lily Anahel Bieksler. 

Harvey D. I)e Long. 

Geo. F. Griinin. 

G. Y. Hosterman. 

John A. Mcllvaino, ir. 

J(din Mutchler Kershner, 
Andrew J. Sullivan. 

Agatha M. Tiegel. 

Jjaura V. Frederick. 

Mary A, Gorman. 


From Pennsylvan ia —Continued. 

Harvey W. Peter. 

William J. Hayes. 

Emma R. Kershner. 

May Evelyn Stojnide, 

Geo. K. Fister. 

Cora M. Reed. 

From Tennessee. 

Alton Odom. 

Jesse T. Warren. 

From Texas. 

Michael Madden. 

Robert M. Rives. 

From IVisconsin, 

AVilliam H. Cnsnek. 

Richard Wallace Williams. 

From the District of Cohimhia. 

William H. Bartlett. 

From Canada. 

Alfred Hari)or Cowan. 


IN THE PKIMAUY DEPARTMENT, 


Females. 

Emily Lucile Bennett, District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

Florence Brown, District of Columbia. 
Iva Cole, Montana. 

Annie Couture, Montana. 

Jennette L. Dailey, I )iHtrict of Columbia. * 
Sarah L. Dailey, lUstrict of Columbia. 
Maggie DougluTty, Delaware. 

Katharine Fogarty, District of Columbia. 
Louisa Fischer, Montana. 

Sarah Fhuning, Delaware. 

Lena FleshcT, Montana, 

Mattie Hurd, Delaware. 

Nellie Jjynch, Delaware. 

Laura Mayer, Delaware. 

Mabel Magee, Delaware. 

Caroline E. Moran, District of Columbia. 
Gertrude Parker, Delaware. 

Sarah Antoinette Rogers, South Carolina. 
Millie Searles, Montana. 

Gertrude E. Sehoiield, District of Colum¬ 
bia. 

Mary Spurry, Delaware. 

Olive Small, District of Columbia. 

Carrie Strong, District of Columbia. 
Bessie Tow(‘t, Virginia. 

Emma A. Vail, District of Columbia, 
Nettie Whitelock, Delaware. 

Lillian H. Watts, West Virginia. 


Males. 

Richard J. Allen, England. 

William Brown, District of Columbia, 
Howard Breeding, Delaware. 

Frank Carroll, District of Ctdnmbia. 
Harry H. Carr, District of Columbia. 
George R,. Courtney, District of Columbia, 
.lohn D. (dark, Delaware. 

Hugh Dougherty, District of Columbia. 
J. (Jlarence Dowell, District of Columbia. 
Jacob Eskin, District of Cedumbia. 
Charles T. Faller, Tennessee. 

Herbert Hurd, Delaware. 

Herbert .lump, Delaware. 

James Kirk, Connecticut. 

Geo. E. Keyser, District of Columbia. 
William Lowed 1, District of Columbia. 
Simon Mundlndm, District of Columbia. 
,Jose])h L. Norris, Adrginia. 

Edmund C. Price, Wasliiugtou State, 
Rufus F. Parker, Tennessee, 

Walter B. Rosson, Tennessee. 

Carl Rhodes, District of Columbia. 
George Richardson, District of (Jolumbia. 
Roy .1. Stewart, District of C<dumbia, 
Arthur Jicroy Swarts, Dedawure. 

Richard T. Thomas, District of Columbia. 
Williaui W. Thomas, New York. 

Jesse T. AVarren, Tennessee. 

Joseph M. AVertzbomski, Delaware. 
James AVoody, District of Columbia. 
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llJiG ULATIONS. 

I. The aeudemic! year is divided into three tcjnris, the first beginning on the 
Thursday before the last Thursday iu September and closing on the 24th of Decem¬ 
ber; the second beginning the 2d of January and closing the last of March; the 
third beginning the 1st of April and closing the Wednesday before the last Wednes¬ 
day in June. 

II. Tlio vacations arc from the 24th of December to tlie 2d of January and from 
the Wednesday before the last Wednesday in June to the Thursday before the last 
Thursday in September, 

III. There are holidays at Thanksgiving, Washingtoifs birthday, Easter, and 
Decoration Day, 

IV. The x>iipils luay visit their liomes during the reguhir vacations and at the 
above-nameal holidays, but at no other time, unless for some special, iirgent reason, 
and then only, by permission of the president. 

V. The bills for the maintenance and tuition of pupils supported by their friends 
must bo i)aid semiannually, in advance. 

VI. The charge for x>Jiy pupils is $250 each per annum. This sum covers all 
exj^enses in the primary dei)artment except clothing, and all in the college except 
clothing and books. 

VII. The Government of the United States defrays the expenses of those who reside 
in the District of Columbia, or whoso jiarents are iu the Army or Navy, provided 
they are unable to pay for their education. To students from the States and Terri¬ 
tories who have not the means of defraying all the expenses of the college course the 
board of directors rentiers such assistance os circumstances seem to require, as hir as 
the means at its disposal for this object will allow. 

VIII. It is expected that the friends of the pupils will provide them with clothing, 
and it is iniportant that upon entering or returning to the institution they should be 
supplied with a suffleient amount for an entire year. All clothing should be plainly 
marked with the owner’s name. 

IX. All letters concerning pupils or applications for admission should bo addressed 
to the president. 

X. The institution is open to visitors during term time on Thursdays only, between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. Visitors are admitted to chapel services on Sunday 
afternoons at a quarter past 3 o’clock. 

XI. Congress has made provision for the education, at public expense, of the indi¬ 
gent blind of teachable age belonging to the District of Columbia. 

Persons desiring to avail themselves of this provision are required by law to 
make application to the president of this institution. 


o 



